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ONWARD AND SUNWARD. 
OTHERS shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter I or they ! 
Mine or another's day, 

So the right word is said, 
And life the sweeter made ? 


Hail, to the coming singers! 
Hail, to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare. 


I feel the earth move sunward. 
I join the great march onward. 
And take by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanskgiving 
J. G. Whittier. 
FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Wirth the exception of the account of the persecu- 
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tions in New York during the year 1658 these three | 
chapters are wholly oocupied with the history of | 


Friends in New England from the summer of 1656 to 
the summer of 1661. 

The first Friends to arrive in Massachusetts and 
the first ministers of our Society to visit America on 
a religious mission were Mary Fisher and Anne Aus- 
tin. Mary Fisher, 33 years old, had been a minister 
for about three years, and for her faith had suffered 
imprisonment three times in England, and had been 
whipped at the market cross in Cambridge until the 
blood ran down her back. She and Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, who suffered with her, being the first Friends 
to be publicly scourged. Anne Austin, her compan- 
ion, was a married woman, “stricken in years.” 
Their arrival in Boston in July, 1656, from Barbadoes 
created such commotion that they were ordered to be 
detained on ship board and officers sent to search 
their trunks, who took from them about one hundred 
books; the town council was assembled and ordered 
them to be committed to prison,where they were 
stripped under pretense of being searched for signs 
of “ witchcraft,” and kept without light or food until 
Nicholas Upsall, commiserating them, paid the jailor 
for their board. 
weeks, they were sent back to Barbadoes in the same 
vessel that brought them, the master being obliged 


After being thus imprisoned for five | 


to pay the charges of their imprisonment and re- | 


quired under a penalty of £100 not to suffer them 
any intercourse with the people of New England. 


“History of Friends.” Read at the meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association, Philadelphia, Third month 10, 189). - 


a A Review of Chapters 15, 14, and 15 of Samuel M. Janney’s | 
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We know that the Society of Friends, from its 
rise, has recognized that woman is as divinely com- 
missioned as man to publicly give forth God’s truth 
to the people; but do we sufficiently bear in mind 
that equally with him she bore the burdens that 
faithfulness to their convictions brought to them ? 
The first Friends to be publicly whipped and that 
most cruelly, were women. The first ministers to 
brave the trials and the perils that a voyage across 
the Atlantic nearly 250 years ago involved were wo- 
men. The first Friends to face and to suffer the in- 
decent persecution of the New England authorities 
were women. Everywhere sustained by their faith 
they bore equally with and as bravely as their 
stronger brothers the grievous trials that our early 
Friends had to undergo. 

A few days after the expulsion of Mary Fisher 
and Anne Austin, eight other Friends arrived at Bos- 
ton from London. But before they landed an officer 
was sent on board the vessel, who, after searching 
their baggage, brought them before the court then 
sitting. When, after “a long and frivolous examina- 
tion, mostly upon religious doctrine,” they were sen- 
tenced to banishment, the master of the vessel bring- 
ing them being required at his own charge to take 
them back to England, they being imprisoned in 
close confinement for nearly three months until he 
was ready to sail. 

All these proceedings had been arbitrary,without 
warrant of law, but during the imprisonment of these 
eight Friends a law was passed fining any master of 
a vessel that should bring any Quaker into the colony 
£100, and ordering that the Friends arriving 
should be severely whipped and sent to the house of 
correction; any person importing or circulating 
Friends’ books should be fined £5, and any person 
defending Friends’ views should, for the first offense, 
be fined 403., for the second offense £4, and for the 
third offense be banished. 

When this law was proclaimed in front of the 
Red Lion inn, its proprietor, Nicholas Upsall, who 
had supplied the food to Mary Fisher and Anne Aus- 
tin while they were imprisoned, said: ‘‘ He did look 
at it as a sad forerunner of some heavy judgment to 
fall on the country.” For this, though a church 
member of blameless Jife, he was heavily fined, and 
though old and infirm, was banished and compelled 
to leave within one month, notwithstanding it was 
in the winter. Governor Endicott on being asked to 
mitigate his sentence, answered: “I will not bate 
him a groat.”” He went to Rhode Island, where he 
was kindly treated by an Indian chief who said: “If 
you will live with me I will make you a warm house,” 


50 


} and added: “ What a God have the English, who 
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deal so cruelly with one another about their God.” 
Not the first instance where the instincts of common 
humanity in a savage shine out in contrast with the 
cruelty of a civilized persecutor. Nicholas Upsall 
was the first Boston convert to Quakerism, and until 
his death, ten years later, was, says Hallowell, “a con- 
stant victim to the malignant piety of Massachusetts 
saints.” 

This intolerance was not confined to preachers, 
nor to the writings of Friends. It was sufficient to 
be simply a Quaker in attendance on lawful affairs. 
Anne Burden, a widow, who formerly lived in Massa- 
chusetts, came to Boston in 1657 to collect some debts 
belonging to her husband’s estate. She was not a 
preacher, but the deputy governor told her “She 
was a plain Quaker and must abide their law.” She 
was, therefore, imprisoned for three months and then 
compelled to embark for England, her passage being 
paid by distraint of her own goods, and she being 
prohibited from taking with her the remainder of 
her property, was forced to abandon it. 

In the same year, 1657, six of the eight Friends 
who, the previous year, had been compelled to return 
to England, not feeling released from the religious 
service in New England to which they had been 
called, and undeterred by their former experience, 
and five other Friends feeling a like duty upon them, 
being provided with passage by Gerard Roberts, a 
London merchant and a Friend most active in pro- 
viding passage for ministers visiting foreign coun- 
tries, sailed in the vessel called the Woodhouse for 
America. This devoted band of missionary Friends 
was destined to suffer for their faith punishment, 
even unto death, from the religious intolerance of 
people who had themselves fled from persecution in 
England only to become most bitter persecutors in 
America. 

Five of these Friends landed in New York and 
the others in Rhode Island. Those landing in New 
York were persecuted in various ways. One of them, 
Robert Hodgson, so brutally that his sufferings 
aroused the sympathies of so many people, both 
Dutch and English, that the person who instigated 
the persecution petitioned Governor Stuyvesant for 
his release, which, being seconded by the Governor’s 
sister, was granted, and he was liberated about a 
month after he landed and soon after weut to Rhode 
Island. 

Though Governor Stuyvesant for a time aban- 
doned the tolerant policy of the Dutch, and perse- 
cuted Friends with great severity, he and his 
council soon gave up trying to suppress dissent by 
persecution, the Governor himself saying to John 
Bound, on his return to New York from his banish- 
ment to Holland, where he had been liberated by the 


States Genera!: “I am glad to see you safe home 


again,” adding: “I hope I shall never do so any 
more to any of your friends.” 


But there was no re- 
lenting on the part of the stern rulers of New Eng- 
land. Their intolerance being exhibited not only 
towards Friends, but to all who showed any sympa- 
thy for their sufferings. Samuel Shattock, a citizen 
of Salem, fearing that Christopher Holder, one of the 


Friends who came over in the Woodhouse, who was 
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being gagged in the meeting-house, would be choked, 
tried to prevent it. For this he was imprisoned as 
being “a friend of the Quakers,” and was only re- 
leased on giving security to attend at the next court, 
and not to attend any Friends’ meetings. Lawrence 
and Cassandra Southwick, an aged couple of Salem, 
members of the Congregational Church, were impris- 
oned for entertaining Christopher Holder and Jobn 
Copeland, another of the Friends who came over in 
the Woodhouse. Instead of crushing, as the Puritans 
hoped, every vestige of Quakerism, their cruelties 
helped, as is usual, the proscripted religion. Many of 
the inhabitants of Salem withdrew from their church 
and held together at each other’s houses silent meet- 
ings for Divine worship. 

Most of the Friends who came over in the Wood- 
house having a religious concern to spread Friends’ 
principles in Massachusetts, eventually reached there 
and proclaimed the truths given them to hold forth, 
and could not be turned aside from any fear of the 
consequences to themselves. The Puritans, seeing 
their constancy and finding that the law passed in 
1656, which I have quoted, would not deter them, 
passed in 1657 another law directing that whoever 
should bring any Quaker into their jurisdiction 
should forfeit £100, whoever should entertain him 
should forfeit 40s. for each hour’s entertainment or 
concealment, and if any Quaker having been once 
punished, should return, if a man he should for the 
first offense have one ear cut off, and for the second 
offense lose the other ear; and if a woman she 
should be severely whipped and kept in the house of 
correction until sent away at her own charge. And 
in the next year, 1658, still another act was passed, 
providing for their banishment on pain of death. 
These three laws, passed in as many years, were rig- 
orously enforced. The fourteenth chapter of Janney’s 
History and the greater part of the fifteenth are 
taken up with the cruelties practiced under cover of 
them. And yet Janney says he does not give a de- 
tailed account of all the sufferings of Friends in New 
England, but only the most remarkable cases. The 
record he gives is appalling. Women as well as men 
were tied to the tail of carts, driven through the 
town, and scourged with corded whips on the bare 
back ; were thrown in the middle of winter into cells 
without fire, where for days together they were de- 
nied bedding, food, or drink ; three men Friends had 
their right ears cut off, and four Friends, William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, William Ledra, 
and Mary Dyer suffered martyrdom on the gallows. 
Sufferings uniformly borne with unflinching heroic 
constancy and unfailing trust in God whose impera- 
tive call they felt they had, and so believing fol- 
lowed it with unhesitating obedience, not noting the 
consequences. In the limits of a review I 
even recall the cases Janney sets forth. 

In his opening sentence in the fourteenth chapter 
he says: “Although a regard for historical accuracy 
requires an impartial account of the severe persecu- 
tion endured by the early Friends in New England, 
the narrative cannot be continued without reluct- 
ance; especially when we reflect that among no peo- 


cannot 


le on earth is religious liberty,in this age, more 
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highly appreciated or more fully secured than by the 
descendants of the Pilgrims.” I cannot agree with 
this. Their persecution of Friends is a foul blot on 
the record of the Pilgrims, and its history should be 
known of all Friends enjoying to-day the religious 
liberty won by the faithfulness to manifested duty 
of the founders of our Society. There is no danger 
that the stern virtues of the Pilgrims will ever lack 
laudation by their descendants, but there is effort 
made to-day to gloss over their sins of cruel intoler- 
ance, and danger that the effort will succeed if the 
shadows as well as the lights of their portraits are 
not faithfully portrayed. 

The Friends who twenty years later left England 
for New Jersey and Pennsylvania emigrated to escape 
persecution at home. They retreated from suffering 
there to the haven they established here. Not sothe 
Friends who went to New England. They, moved 
by a solemn call to try to convince others of the 
truths given them to disseminate, faced the danger 
that they knew lay before them. They went not to 
escape persecution but to endure it for the faith that 
was in them. 
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Professor Johnson in his article on the United 
States in the new “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,” and 
now just published asa separate work, says the perse- 
cution of Friends in New England was “ mainly on 
semi-political grounds because of their determination 
to annoy congregations in their worship, or to out- 
rage some feeling of propriety.” Other writers have 
attempted to defend the Pilgrims in a similar way. 
Why, if it was only to prevent Friends annoying con- 
gregations or outraging some feeling of propriety, 
were Mary Fisher and Anne Austin imprisoned and 
searched as soon as the vessel bringing them had 
landed, before they had spoken a word or taken a 
step in their mission? Why was the same course 
taken with the eight Friends who followed them ? 
Why was Anne Burden, coming only to settle her 
husband’s estate, banished and forbidden to take her 
property with her, forced to lose it? History will 
not support the excuse now offered. An excuse that 
would have been scorned by the grim Puritans them- 
selves, who boldly stated in their remonstrance to 
the Governor of Rhode Island, that means had been 
taken by their courts that “ all Quakers, Ranters, and 
such notorious heretics might be prohibited from 
coming among them,” and that the spread of their 
pernicious opinions had been prevented by the gov- 
ernment. No claim here of their annoying congre- 
gations or outraging feelings of propriety. No; they 
were heretics and therefore were to be crushed. If, 
in a few instances with judgments unbalanced by the 
cruelty of the Puritans, one or two Friends were led 
into unseemly conduct,it was the result not the cause 
of their persecution. Hallowell in his most interest- 
ing little book, “ The Pioneer Quakers,” which should 
be read in connection with Janney’s History, well 
refutes this modern defense of the Puritans, and lu- 
cidly sets forth Friends’ cause. 

Nor can the defense urged in behalf of those 
who, seized with the fear of witchcraft, put to death 
innocent people, that they were possessed of a delu- 
sion that held all around them, be made forthe New | 
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England persecutors. Norcan it be pleaded for them 
that they were no worse than their times. They 
sinned against light. At their door Rhode Island 
was permitting freedom of worship and furnishing to 
Friends an asylum, constituting the one bright spot 
in all this dismal history of persecution. To the 
Puritans’ remonstrance against this liberal policy and 
request that the Friends might be removed from 
Rhode Island and for the future prohibited from 
coming there,the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
returned the noble answer that “freedom of dif- 
ferent consciences to be protected from enforcements 
was the principal ground of our charter, which free- 
dom we still prize as the greatest happiness that man 
can possess in this world,” and would only promise 
that if Friends should refuse to perform their civil 
duties it would present their case to the authorities 
of England. An example and a rebuke that but 
heightens the Puritans’ cruelty. 

Yet the Friends’ principles everywhere spread. 
In Rhode Island, very soon after the arrival of the 
Friends who came over in the Woodhouse in 1657, 
meetings were regularly established at Providence 
and in Newport, and among those who joined Friends 
were William Coddington and Nicholas Easton, two 
ex-governors, the yearly meeting being held at 
William Coddington’s house in Newport until his 
death, in 1683. In Massachusetts, as early as 1658 
meetings were established at Salem, Sandwich, Dux- 
bury, and other places. The first monthly meeting 
in America was that at Sandwich, and before 1660 
another was established at Scituate. It is a most in- 
teresting fact that these were before any monthly 
meetings had been established in England, since we 
are accustomed to look to England for the origin of 
the whole order of our Society. 


“ QUAKER STRONGHOLDS.” —ITI: 

“Tre idea of testimony or practical witness-b earing 
to a stricter obedience to the teaching of Jesus Christ 
than is thought necessary by the mass of those who 
are called by his name, has been strongly impressed 
upon Friends from the very outset, and the persecu- 
tions which it brought upon them did but burn it ir- 
revocably into the Quaker mind. The preaching of 
the early Friends was, above all things, a preaching 
of righteousness. 

“The early Friends certainly did, as a rule, won- 
derfully practice what they preached; and their 
character for integrity was very quickly, and has 
been permanently, recognized. It seems to myself 
inevitable that the appeal to the witness in each 
heart shoyld reach deeper, and bring forth corre- 
spondingly better fruit of obedience, when disentan- 
gled from all reliance on external passports to Divine 
favor. Not only the idea of any possible ‘ efficacy of 
sacraments’ as apart from righteousness of life, but 
also the idea of ‘substitution’ as distinguished from 
actual experience of the transforming power of the 
righteousness of Christ were vigorously rejected by 
the early Friends; and in this insistence upon the 
identity of righteousness with salvation lay, as I be- 


1 See notices in issues of Third month 14, and Third month 
21. Extracts made for us by G. 8. T., Genoa, Neb. 
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lieve, the main secret of their strength. The 
essence of Quaker ‘ testimony’ is a practical witness- 
bearing,—a lifting up in practice of the highest pos- 
sible standard of uncompromising obedience to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, both as recorded in the 
Gospels, and as inwardly experienced as the Light, 
—the Spirit of Truth. Friends have, as a matter of 
fact, felt certain things to be inconsistent with this 
teaching which, by the great body of those who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, are not regarded 
as being so. 
much in words as by enjoining and observing a strict 
abstinence from them at any cost, in a spirit not un- 
like that of the Rechabites of old. The original Quaker 


idea was before all things to have clean pands, to | 


stand clear of evil in one’s own person, but to abstain 
in silence unless specially called to speak. 

“ There are, as is well known, individual Friends 
who have abundantly argued on general grounds, the 


moral questions involved in our testimonies. Friends | 


have never been wanting in pugnacity, whatever 
their scruples as to the use of ‘ carnal weapons,’ or of 
violent language. But yet their practice has in the 
main been felt out rather than thought out; their 
testimonies are instances of problems solved by go- 
ing forward, rather than of theories built up through 
any speculative process; and in regard to each one 
of them every true Friend feels that to his own Mas- 
ter he stands or falls, and that there is but one ex- 
ample to which he ought to look, and one Guide 
whom he desires to obey. 
must, with boldness and humility, acknowledge that 
such practical witness-bearing as we believe ourselves 
called to implies that we are as ‘a city set on a hill.’ 
We do not attempt to lay dowu rules applicable at 
once and equally to all. The homeward road cannot 
be altogether the same for dwellers on the hill and 
dwellers on the plain, the goal alone is one.” 

We now pass over a review of these special testi- 
monies, merely remarking that her views in regard 
to war and governments do not seem. to correspond 
with our ideas, as we have not so learned Christ, but 
as in what she has written she has only endeavored 


to portray her own feelings and experiences, she has | 


an undoubted right to that liberty which the Truth 
gives. 
viewed by our author. 

“There is, I believe and am sure, a special and 
urgent need in these days for that witness to the 
light,—light both within and without,—which was 
the special office of early Quakerism. I am not 
equally sure that Quakerism, as it is, is the vehicle 
best adapted to convey that testimony to the present 
generation. 
our degeneracy as a body; of the lapse of our Society 


into a rigid formalism during the eighteenth century, | 
and into a shallow seeking for popularity in the | 


nineteenth. But in spite of all such right hand and 


left hand defections it seems to me that there is life | 


enough yet in the‘old tree for a fresh growth of fruit- 
bearing branches. It seems to me that the frame- 
work of the Society has vigor and elasticity enough 
yet to be used as an invaluable instrument by a new 
generation of fully convinced Friends, were our 


They have attacked these things not so | 


I believe we | 


| all men to walk in it. 





I will now proceed to consider our calling as | 
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| younger members but fully willing and resolved to 
| submit to the necessary Divine discipline. 


It is no 
new wave of ‘ creaturely activity,’ no judicious adapt- 
ing of Quakerism to modern tastes, that will revive 
its power in the midst of the present generation. It 
is a fresh breaking forth of the old power, the un- 


| changing and unchangeable power of light and truth 


itself, met and invited by a fresh submission of heart 
in each one of us, which can alone invigorate what 
is languishing amongst us, and make us more than 
ever a blessing to the nation. 

“Had this power ever wholly disappeared from 


| amongst us there would be little use in dwelling 


fondly upon its deserted tenement. It is because a 
measure of the ancient spirit is still to be recognized 


| amongst our now widely scattered remnant that I 


would fain stir it up, amongst our own members espe- 
cially, and if possible also among others, by means 
of the experience actually acquired by our Society of 
the power of an exclusively spiritual religion. It is, 
I hope, hardly necessary to repeat that it is not Qua- 
kerism, but truth, that I desire to serve and to pro- 
mote; the sect may no longer be what is needed, 
and may be destined to extinction for aught I know. 
But that view of truth which has found in Quaker- 
ism its most emphatic assertion,—that purely spirit- 
ual worship, and that supremacy of the light within 
which were set forth with power by Fox and Barclay 
and Penington,—these things are of perennial value 
and efficacy, and the need for their fresh recognition 
seems to be in our own day peculiarly urgent. 

[The early Friends] “Those ‘ Friends of the 
Light’ were not content to brood over a light shut 
into their own hearts. They let it shine freely before 
men, boldly proclaiming its universality, and calling 
They stoutly claimed that it 
was the light of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the very 
Sun of Righteousness, and that the light, spirit, and 


| grace of Christ in their own hearts was one with the 
| spirit in 


which the Scriptures were given forth. 
Above all, they insisted that the light was the Spirit 


| of Truth, and must lead into all truth; not into om- 


niscience or infallibility, but into truth in the inmost 
parts—truth in word, in thought, and in deed. Thus 
they recugnized the great truth that the light within 
and the light without are alike aspects of the eternal 
Word of God—that word which, abiding in us, is our 
Eternal Life. And the glory of their 
teaching was that it summoned each human spirit to 
work out its own salvation,—in fear and in trembling 
truly, and in the strength of God working with and 
in it, but without dependence on any human being, 


or anything perishable, or disputable, or accidental ; 
If it be not so, it is largely the fault of | 


to repent, and to bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance; to walk soberly, as children of the day. 

“If we be right in our belief that the salvation of 
Jesus Christ is a purely spiritual influence, a flame 
which finds in every human heart some prepared 
fuel, and which is to be spread from heart to heart as 
fire is kindled from torch to torch; which is to be 
maintained, not by rites and ceremonies, and ‘the 


apostolical succession ’ of outward ordination, but by 


that turning from dead works to serve the living 


| God which is in the power of every living soul, and 
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which no one can perform for another ;—if this view 
be true, then Friends have yet a great work to do in 
promulgating it, and a great responsibility in having 
received it as an inheritance. For this is not yet the 
commonly accepted view. The Christianity which 
has spread and flourished is still deeply saturated 
with reliance upon outward rites and outward ordi- 
nances, and deeply entangled with rigid formularies. 
It is largely composed of creeds and doctrines which, 
whether theoretically true or false, are yet capable of 
being held in unrighteousness, and incapable, there- 
fore, of truly redeeming the souls who trust in 
ae ar 

“Ts there not something peculiarly adapted to the 
needs of our day in the combination of matter-of-fact, 
wholesome, sober independence with the thoroug- 
going and .unreserved spirituality and purity of 
our acknowledged aim,—that, namely, of living un- 
der the immediate guidance of the Spirit of Truth? 
It is here that I see in the ideal of Quakerism the 
one perennially right and fruitful ideal of Christian 
life—obedience to truth in the fullest and highest 
sense; the living truth—not truth in the sense of ac- 
curate or orthodox belief about Christ, but of an act- 
ual partaking of his Spirit who himself is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life; a learning through to know 
his voice, and a continual witness-bearing to others 
of the reality and the power of his living presence 
and teaching. We can bear this witness in one, and 
only in one, way. Our lives must be penetrated by 
the light,—the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, penetrated, and kindled, and 
purified, till they too shine both inwardly and ont- 
wardly. The life isthe light of men. . . . . The 
special struggle of our day is a struggle for truth. 
We who have been bold to call ourselves children of 
light, shall we not boldly join hands with all who are 
struggling towards the light? Shall we not be will- 
ing and ready to lay aside every weight,—not only 
every hindering possession or habit, but every vain 
endeavor to bind in the truth of God by human for- 
mularies and definitions,—and unreservedly trust to 
the living teaching of the Spirit for ourselves and 
others, ‘ looking for God in holiness that we may be- 
hold his power and glory.’ 

“ Our calling is, as branches of the living vine, to 
let the working of that voice, Light,Spirit, and Grace 
of Christ be shown forth in our own lives; and as power 
may be given us, to bear witness of it also in words ; 
baptizing and being baptized into the one Name in 
which alone is salvation. If, therefore, we have so 
unassailable a stronghold, so deep and immovable a 
foundation, let us never cease to look up steadfastly 
into heaven, if so be we may ‘ see the heavens open,’ 
that we may receive into our hearts, and reflect with 
ever-increasing fullness in our lives, the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness. The vision may indeed be 
intercepted again and again by the driving clouds; 
our sight may fail or falter: but the glory itself is un- 
changeable,and it isin reflecting that glory alone that 
any human face can be ‘as the face of an angel,’—of 
a divinely appointed messenger of glad tidings.” 


“ He that always complains is never pitied.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE MINISTRY AMONG FRIENDS. 
Ir is probably a hindrance to true spiritual worship 
that custom has established a definite form of church 
service. In nearly all religious organizations, except 
Friends, a regular programme of varied exercises is 
adopted,—a bymn, a prayer, again a hymn, followed 
by the reading of Scripture, the sermon, etc., etc. 

It may be that Friends, too, have become some- 
what formal, ina different direction, in their relig- 
ious services, and have excluded some aids to spirit- 
ual culture that might have been very useful to the 
young, and not without value to others. It is very 
certain that we have Bible authority for both sing- 
ing and the reading of the Scriptures as acts of Di- 
vine worship. (See Matt. 26: 30; Col. 3: 16; Eph. 
5: 19; Luke 24: 32; Acta 17: 2.) 

But it is not my object, now, to touch uponjthese 
phases of spiritual exercises, but instead,‘tojspeak of 
the form of vocal ministry that is usual to our relig- 
ious meetings. Friends’ views of the qualifications 
of the minister of the gospel are very fully set forth 
by the apostle Paul in his Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians as follows: “ We are not sufficient of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is of God, who also hath 
made us able ministers of the New Testament; not 
of the letter but of the Spirit, for the letterZkilleth, 
but the Spirit giveth life.” A rational understanding 


of this declaration does not imply, however,:that a 


minister is not to exercise the best powers of his rea- 
son in the expression of his message; no}man more 
fully exemplified the importance of this than did 
Paul himself. [t does mean that the impulse to speak 
must be of God, the motive must be a desireZto help 
in the work of the development of truth among man- 
kind, and the method not simply that of a follower of 
any example of the past, but that which the manifes- 
tation of duty in the speaker’s own mind directs. A 
man who takes a text of Scripture and attempts to 
expound it may very possibly “darken {counsel by 
words without knowledge,” but the minister whose 
heart is influenced by Divine love to exhort others 
to watch for and be obedient to the “ power that 
makes for righteousness in the world” will seldom 
make a mistake. 

I believe too much of a distinction isSoften made 
between the minister and those to whom he speaks. 
In some respects our system of acknowledging the 
ministry is at fault for this. It has a tendency to set 
apart a class of persons as the especial messengers of 
the gospel, and thus not only to cause them to feel, 
in a measure, exalted above the brethren,$but, what 
is much worse, it has a tendency to cause {those not 
of the order to rely upon the minister for} spiritual 
support which, frequently, they would better find in 
the secret messages of the Spirit in their own hearts. 
No observant person can have failed to discover both 
these tendencies in our Society, whilst in other re- 
ligious societies there is especially noticeable the 
habit of a dependence upon the minister for instruc- 
tion in religious affairs, and a consequent absence of 
an appreciation of the higher ministry of the Spirit 
that is always active in the human soul. 

The human minister is, at best, but a feeble ser- 





j 
vant of the Divine Being. Happy for him if he rev- 
erently and earnestly qualifies himself to act well his 
part. If he does this he may be well assured he will 
need to use in this service all the good gifts of mind 
and spirit the Creator has bestowed upon him. It 
has sometimes been held as a reproach to the young 
that they desire an intelligent ministry. Why should 
they not desire this, and why should not every min- 
ister seek the means to gratify this wish? Is it not 
true that, the heart being pure, the motive noble and 
good, that ministry is the most effective for good 
which springs from a well cultured mind? The four 
young men mentioned in a former communication as 
eminent among the founders of our Society, were not 
vigorous, physically only, but they were men of great 
intellectual vigor as well. 

The doctrine of the Society of Friends is one that 
has always appealed to the highest understanding. 
It is eminently a reasonable faith. In its inception 
the Society numbered among its ministers and its de- 
fenders some of the most learned men of Great Brit- 
ain. Wm. Penn’s “ No Cross, no Crown’’ and Bar- 
clay’s “Apology for the True Christian Divinity ” are 
eminently logical and scholarly. Having no written 
creed, nor confession of faith,—no adopted exposi- 
tion of its belief, it becomes the more important for 
our Society that a clear presentation of the doctrines 
of Friends should be in some other way given tothe 
world. The sacraments of most of the religious or- 
ganizations, viz., those of baptism and communion, 
—the general views of such churches as to the nature 
of the atonement, of sanctification, and of conver- 
sion—Friends do not entertain. Yet Friends’ views 
on all these subjects are eminently rational and re- 
markably spiritual in character, and for this very 
reason they require an intelligent presentation. 
Their ethical doctrines, too, are especially pure and 
exalted, and their philanthropic work has made 
Friends highly regarded by the general people,— 
yet, notwithstanding this distinction, the Society of 
Friends, in its growth, has by no means kept pace 
with that of other religious bodies. 

I know that it is thought by some that we ought 
not to expect great growth,—that the mission of the 
Society is to be that of a light to the world rather 
than to become a popular religious organization. I 
have no such belief, and I am fully convinced that 
our religious organization, because of its failure to 
fully proclaim its gospel to the world, has fallen short 
of its original purpose, and that this failure has been 
because it has not had, in modern times, a sufficient 
number of intelligent exponents of its religious doc- 
trines. The prominent literature of the Society is 
that of its earliest members. Unfortunately, we have 
had no modern Penns or Barclays to preserve in the 
language forms of to-day the forcible, convincing, 
spiritual perceptions of the early writers. Unfortun- 
ately, also, we have few ministers who are able to 
interpret them into modern thought. The manna of 
yesterday will not meet theneeds of to-day. This is 
an age of reading, of thoughtfulness, of study. The 
intelligence of the general people is doubtless on a 
higher plane than ever before. That which does not 
appeal to the intellect as well as to the heart finds no 
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acceptance among enlightened people. God made 
the mind as well as the heart, and his law is not at 
variance with the purest intellectual conceptions. 
Realizing this, there is a popular demand for a ra- 
tional religion. Dogmatic teaching has little influ- 
ence now where formerly it was all-controlling. 
Even the most conservative theological seminaries 
have been forced to change their theories in teach- 
ing, and present a more reasonable faith. The intel- 
ligent members of the Society of Friends are no less 
imperious in their demands for a rational presenta- 
tion of its faith. Fortunately, there is no religious 
faith more consistent with the purest intellectual de- 
ductions, than is thatof Friends. It is because of 
this that I believe Quakerism will not cease to exist, 
but that the time will come when its reasonableness, 
superadded to its great spirituality, will appeal with 
irresistible power to all those that fail to find rest for 
the soul in the outward ordinances and prescribed 
rituals of the predominant churches of to-day. 


Wm. M. Jackson. 


Ne York, Third Month 14, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 15. 
FourTH Monts 5, 1891. 
SAVED FROM FAMINE 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Oh that men would praise the Lord for his 

goodness, and for his wonderful works to the chil- 

dren of men.—Psalm 107 : 8 
ReaD II. Kings 7: 1-l¢ 

We pass over a period of two or more years, during 
which the border raids made by predatory bands of 
Syrians ceased. Possibly the kind feelings of the 
captain of their host exerted a salutary influence 
upon the aggressive warriors, who were ever ready to 
find occasion for strife. It was the usage of those 
barbarous times; periods of peace and amity be- 
tween tribes and nations were of short duration, and 
usually were entered upon for mutual help or protec- 
tion. 

But the spirit of war only slumbered. Ben-hadad, 
King of Syria, gathered all his host and went up 
against Samaria. The cause of this is not mentioned. 
It may only have been the greed for conquest, as has 
been the case in the age we call enlightened. Na- 
tions upon which the “ Sun of Righteousness” has 
arisen, with healing in his beams, are not clear of the 
charge of making occasions for quarrel in the hope 
and expectation of conquest. 

The city of Samaria, surrounded by the host of 
Ben-hadad, is in the last desperate struggle with fa- 
mine. Our lesson opens with the promise of speedy 
deliverance. The messenger sent by his king to ap- 
prehend Elisha as the enemy of Israel, is told that 
great plenty shall soon be theirs; he doubts and dis- 
believes. The prophet tells him he will not live to 
see it, but that his word is true. It is this extremity 
of the people which is to prove the Divine opportu- 
nity, and show them that there is yet a God in Is- 
rael who careth for his people. 

The deliverance is most signal and unexpected. 
Shut up within the solid walls which surrounded 
their city, all communication with the outside world 
cut off, how should they know of the panic that had 
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seized their enemies, or of the abundance that in 
their hurried retreat they had left behind? 

There were four lepers. Lepers, as we already know, 
were cut off from association with the rest of man- 
kind because of the loathsome and contagious nature 
of the disease. They lived outside the walls of the 
city, and resorted to caves and deserted buildings, 
where they found shelter. 

They rose up in the twilight. When darkness had 
settled over the earth, that they might pass unob- 
served into the camp of the besiegers. 

The Lord had made the host of Syria, etc. This is 
not an isolated instance of deliverance through fear 
or some imaginary cause that took possession of the 
hostile forces. That such should be the case with the 
Syrian army at the moment when longer resistance 
was impossible, is one of those problems in the ex- 
perience of nations, as of individual, that belong to 
the inscrutable things of God. We say they are Di- 
vine interpositions, and we do well to leave it just 
there, since many of the deep things of God are be- 
yond our comprehension. 


We do not always have to go back toancient times 
to learn of wonderful preservations, and there is, 
perhaps, as striking an example of this in that re- 
cent work entitled “In Darkest Africa,” by Henry 
M. Stanley, as can be found anywhere. We quote 
one instance, as therein recorded, showing the con- 
tinued care of our Heavenly Father, which should 
inspire faith and trust that, wherever we are, we can 
not drift beyond it. 

“On the 7th of October we began at 6.30 a. m. to 
commence that funereal pace through the trackless 
region on the crest of the forest uplands. We picked 
up fungi and the matonga wild fruit as we traveled, 
and after seven hours’ march we rested for the day. 
At 1l a.m. we halted for lunch, at the usual hour. 
Each officer had economized his rations of bananas. 
Two were the utmost that I could spare for myself. 
My comrades were also as rigidly strict and close in 
their diet, and a cup of sugarless tea closed the re- 
past. We were sitting conversing about our pros- 
pects, discussing the probability of our couriers reach- 
ing some settlement on this day, or the next, and the 
time it would take them to return, and they desired 
to know whether, in my previous African experiences, 
I had encountered anything as grevious as this. 

“*No; not quite so bad as this, I replied. ‘We 
have suffered ; but not to such an extremity. Those 
nine days on the way into Ituru were wretched. On 
our flight from Bumbire we certainly suffered much 
hunger; and while floating down the Congo to trace 
its course our condition was much too be pitied; but 
we had a little of something, and at least large hope. 
The age of miracles is past, it is said, but why should 
they be? Moses drew water from the rock at Horeb 
for the thirsty Israelites. Of water we have enough 
and to spare. Elijah was fed by ravens at the brook 
of Cherith, but there is not a raven in all this forest. 
Christ was ministered unto by the angels. I wonder 
if any one will minister unto us?’ 

“Just then there was a sound as of a large bird 
whirring through the air. Little Randy, my fox ter- 
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rier, lifted up a foot and gazed inquiringly; we 
turned our heads to see, and that second the bird 
dropped beneath the jaws of Randy, who snapped at 
the prize and held it fast as in a vise of iron. 

‘““* There, boys,’ I said, ‘truly the gods are gra- 
cious. The age of miracles is not past. And my 
comrades were seen gazing in delighted surprise at 
the bird, which was a fine, fat guinea fowl. It was 
not long before the guinea fowl was divided, and 
Randy, its captor, had his lawful share; and the lit- 
tle doggie seemed to know that he had grown in es- 
teem with all the men. And we enjoyed our prize, 
each with his own feelings.” 

NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Our lesson gives us a graphic picture of the calam- 
ities that résult from the siege of a city. We have no 
data as to how long the peace lasted between Israel 
and Syria, during which the Syrian general came to 
the prophet to be healed of his leprosy. Predatory 
wars were frequent, but in this instance the Syrian 
king gathered together his forces and came against 
Samaria, the capital of the kingdom. 

The city was surrounded by a high wall built on 
a rounded hill in the centre of a green undulating 
plain, and could only be taken by blockade or storm- 
ing. The Syrian king had it in his power to cut off 
all supplies from without, which he did by investing 
the city with his army and awaiting the result. His 
troops, looking down from the neighboring hills, 


could see the misery of the unfortunate population 


shut up within the walls, with their supply of food 
daily growing less and disease and famine before 
them; a most terrible picture from which our com- 
mon humanity revolts, but affording a grim satisfac- 
tion to the besiegers, who saw in the dire extremities 
to which the miserable inhabitants of Samaria were 
reduced, a speedy triumph for themselves. 

It is when resistance seems no longer possible that 
deliverance, in the most signal yet wholly unexpected 
manner comes. The story all the way through is of 
thrilling interest, but it is with the lesson that it 
teaches we are most concerned. The warfare of life 
brings us oftentimes to that condition in which we 
are hedged about on every side, with no way of es- 
cape, so far as our Own powers are concerned, and 
like the wretched king we are fain to cry out in the 
extremity of our distress: “ If the Lord do not help 
whence shall help come?” (II. Kings 6: 27 It is 
when we are brought to realize our own weakness,— 
how powerless we are,—how entirely every source of 
help within ourselves has been exhausted ,—it is only 
at this crucial point in our experience that one of 
two things seals the lesson upon the heart for all its 
future,—either the Deliverer comes to our rescue and 
we are made to rejoice in his presence, or, denied 
the boon so earnestly craved,the ministry which is 
soul-satisfying is vouchsafed, and we are strength- 
ened to respond : “‘ Not my will but thine be done.” 

There is another thought worthy of considera- 
tion ; it is that we accept the deliverance by what- 
ever agency it may be brought about. The poor, out- 
cast lepers, shunned alike by besieged and besiegers, 


‘ are made the instrument in the Divine hands of 
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bringing plenty to the starving multitude. This is 
in accordance with the experience of many to whom 
such unexpected deliverance has come. The testi- 
mony of Paul is applicable in which he declares: 
“God chose the foolish things of the world, that he 
might put to shame them that are wise; and God 
chose the weak things of the world that he might 
put to shame the things that are strong; and the 
base things of the world, and the things that are de- 
spised did God choose, yea, and the things that are 
not, that he might bring to nought the things that 
are, that no flesh should glory before God.” 

In the famine of the soul, when all sustenance 
upon which it is supported is withheld, happy is it 
for us if some little lad with his “ barley loaf,” some 
poor widow with her last “ mite,” is sent to minister 
to our necessities and help us to realize the Divine 
economy in which nothing is lost and nothing, how- 
ever small, that can minister to the spiritual needs of 
his children, is withheld from the soul that knows 
what it is to “ Hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.” 


WHAT IS SUCCESS IN LIFE?? 

Wuat constitutes success in life? This subject opens 
a wide field forthought. Tothe worldly mind it is ac- 
cumulating a large amount of wealth and popularity 
among men. Riches, when not honestly obtained, 
prove asnare instead of a blessing, and doinga thing 
merely for popularity will prove unsuccessful. There 
are many who have an abundance of this world’s goods 
and use them in the promotion of good works. It is 
not so much in the amount of our possessions as keep- 
ing them in their proper places. We each have our 
individual experiences. To my mind it is of more 
value to do daily the requirings of our Heavenly 
Father, thereby securing more peace and happiness 
than all the world can give. Jesus exhorted his fol- 
lowers to lay up treasure in Heaven, for where the 
treasure is there the heart will be also. 

Jesus also said: “Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” When we are laying up treasures in Heaven 
with our hearts filled with the love of God, we are 
co-workers with him. In this spirit we would be 
desirous of being helpers in sustaining the principles 
of our Society. True Friends now, as heretofore, re- 
alize that God is the teacher of his people himself; 
we should have thankful hearts for the many bless- 
ings he has bestowed upon us, and be more diligent 
in fulfilling our obligations one to another and to our 
Society. I do feel if we were faithful in the attend- 
ance of our religious meetings it would be a great 
strength to ourselves as well as to our religious body. 

Rospert BARNEs, 


CHRISTIANITY, in its divine service to a troubled 
world, does not break a twig, bruise a flower, crush 
an insect, or disturb a honey bee in the garden of 
life. As it goes from sacrifice to duty, from teaching 
to burden bearing, the echo of its angelic song is 
everywhere heard: “On earth peace, good-will to 
men.” 


1 Read before the First-day School at Purchase, N. Y., Third 
month 15, 1891 
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EXAGGERATED TRUTHS. 

Upon a recent reading of what has been written of 
the Quakerism of two centuries ago, and made known 
through letters, both public and private, of promi- 
nent leaders of that time, we were much impressed 
by the fact that only too soon did the simple truth, 
newly revealed to George Fox, become tinctured with 
exaggeration. And, in the light of modern develop- 
ments relative to young Friends and their allegiance 
to the Society, this exaggeration may be largely re- 
sponsible, as it has been more or less apparent from 
that time to this—for the tardiness of the growth of 
truth. 

The assumption of man, especially when he has 
only half grasped a new and sublime truth, seems to 
be to narrow it along certain lines. To limit it, as 
has been well voiced in the familiar lines : 

‘But we make His love too narrow 

By false limits of our own.” 
In not a few of the immediate followers of Fox, and 
since his day, this “ limiting” spirit has pervailed. 
Yet many noble spirits, then and now, and all along 
between, have with the devotional Faber, constantly 
put up the petition to the Father that he should, in 
these hearts of ours, “ make himself more room.” 
More room for God and more room for truth. And 
it is such as these that has kept and will keep us 
alive. Since the gathering of Friends as a Society, 
different minds impressed by its central truth have 
unwisely tried to bring all to conform to their own 
exaggerated views of God’s requirements in the dis- 
semination of truth in minor particulars. The effort 
to do this in all cases has always failed, and always 
will fail, for the love of God is so broad and so va- 
ried that it makes its impress on each individual 
spirit as one with him alone, and yet a new type of 
being for original use in the world. Therefore, 
while all can unite as one man in allegiance to God, 
each must work singly in promoting his truth, and 
have liberty in minor things in which “ Truth alone 
sets him free.” 

It is comforting and encouraging and contains a 
valuable lesson for us now, to read the following ex- 
tract as given from “ The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall ” 
from “An Epistle to Friends,” by Margaret Fox, which 


seems to have been her own personal concern for 
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their welfare. Although we have only its conclud- 


ing sentences it ranks wel) both in spirit and con- 
struction with those more widely known as issued by 
her distinguished husband : 


“ Let us all take heed of touching anything like 
ceremonies of the Jews, for that was displeasing to 
Christ. 


and told them of their long robes and broad phylac- 


He testified against their outside practices, 


teries, and when they found fault with him for eat- 
ing and drinking with publicans and sinners, he told 
them that publicans and sinners should enter into 
the kingdom before them, so that we may see how ill 
he liked their outward show. 

* Let us keep to the leading of the Eternal Spirit 
that God hath given to us to be our teacher, and let 
that put on and off as is serviceable for every one’s 
state. Let us take beed of limiting (one anotber) in 
such practices; for we are under the gospel leading 
and guiding and teaching. Legal ceremonies are far 
from Gospei freedom. Let us beware of being guilty, 
or of having a hand in ordering or contriving that 
which is contrary to gospel freedom. It is a danger- 
ous thing to lead young Friends much into the ob- 
servation of outward things, which may easily be 
done. For they can soon get into an outward garb 
so as to be all alike outwardly; but this will not 
make them true Christians; it is the Spirit that gives 
life. I would be loath to have a hand in such things. 
May the Lord preserve us that we do no hurt to God’s 
work, but let Him work whose work it is. 

“We have lived quietly and peacefully thus far, 


and it is not for God’s service now to make 


breaches, MARGARET Fox. 


“ Swarthmoor, Fourth month 1698.” 


BIRTHS. 

ANDREWS At Camden, N. J 

1891, to Benjamin D. and Hannah K 

is named Albert 
COLLINS 

1891, to 

Charles 


, Second month 20th, 


Andrews, a son, who 


Second 


At Fellowship, N. J., 


Aaron and Sadie Collins, a 


month 20th, 


son, who is named 


DEATHS. 


On Third month 17th, 1891, John, son of 


KENNARD 
Elizabeth Kennard, in the 71st year of his 
age ; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting 
born in Belmont Co., 


Thomas and 
He was 
Ohio, and came with his parents at 
the early age of 14 years to Henry Co., Indiana, where 
with the exception of nine years he has ever since resided. 
In 1844 he was united in marriage with Martha Garretson, 
daughter of Amos and Mary to whom 
born two sons and four daughters. His life was one of 
faithful endeavor to serve his Master, and he bore his last 
sickness, which was preceded by paralysis, with great pa- 
tience and fortitude. 

LOVETT.—In Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 22d of 
Third month, 1891, Mercy A., widow of the late D. Heston 
Lovett, in the 74th year of her age ; a member of Make- 
field Monthly and Newtown. Preparative Meeting 


Crarretson, were 


and Phebe S. Pancoast 


MORRIS.—First-day, Third month 15th, 1291, at her 
251 West Hoffman St., Baltimore, Md., Rebecca Mor- 
gan Morris, Brownsville, Pa. 


home, 

formerly of Interred in 

Green Mount Cemetery, Baltimore. 
PANCOAST.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., 


27th, 1891, William S. Pancoast, son of the late David J 


Second month 


in his 74th year 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At the 
law, Mark Davis, Waynesville, Warren Co., 
month 21st, 1891, Naomi H., daughter of Mary H. and the 
late Giles Satterthwaite, in the 40th 
Miami Monthly Meeting 


brother-in 
Ohio 


home of he 


Second 


year of her age a 
member ot 
SHEPPARD At her residen: 
nonth sth, 1891, Elizabeth. Ww ol 


1a 


and adaug 


Norristown, Third 
Charles Sheppard, 
hter ol the 


ocKen, 1n 


Meeting 


Isaac J of Consl 
her 82d year; a nher of Gwynedd Monthly 
Interment : 7 

SPITZ hird mon sd 
seph Spitz, in her 74th year; a member o Monthly 
Meeting he 

STYER : 
month 24th, 1591, Sarah R., wife of Chalkley Styer 
Olst year 


1891, Abigail, widow, of Jo 


ld at Green street, Ph 


In Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Penn 


a member of uwyned 1 Mc nthly Meetins 


ilternoon, the 


Funeral on Sixth-day 27th inst., « 


clock, at Friends’ meeting-hou Plymouth 
WOLSEY At her re ! at Pleasantville 

Third month sth, 1591, Rachel Pierce Wolsey, 

Dr. James Wolsey, a member of 


Monthly Meeting 


aged 8s years 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


VISITS AND MEETINGS IN BUCKS 
COUNT Y.—I1I. 

We spent Fifth-day night at the comfortable home 
of Charles Twining, and he took us on Sixth-day 
morning to Langhorne, where Middletown Monthly 
Meeting was held. This monthly meeting was es- 
tablished in 1683, meetings for worship having been 
held for the year previous, and was called Neshaminy 
Meeting until 1706, when the name was changed to 
Middletown. 

The meeting was large, and impressed us as a 
A large com- 
pany of children from the school adjoining added to 


strong and united meeting of Friends. 
the interest and life of the meeting. We made our 
home with dear friends whose hospitality we had 
previously enjoyed, John and Sarah Wildman, and 
called at Jonathan Gillam’s and Pierson Mitchell’s. 
Friends are very pleasantly situated in the village, 
near the and there is an assured 
air of thrift and improvement, indicating the pres- 
ence of many surburban residents of a great city. 

Seventh-day morning a ride of six miles brought 
us to Fallsington, where the monthly meeting (which 
was established in 1683) was held. This appears to 
have been the first monthly meeting established in 
Bucks Quarter, and precedes Middletown Monthly 
Meeting about five months. The opening minute, 
which I was allowed to copy, seems quaint and orig- 
inal enough to be worthy of notice: 

* Ata meeting at William Biles’ house, the Second day 
of Third month, 1683, then held to wait upon the Lord for 
his wisdom, to hear what 


meeting-house, 


shall be offered in order to in- 
spect into the church, that all things might be kept sweet 
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and savory to the Lord, and by our care over the Church, 
helpful on the work of God. 


“And we whose names are as follows being then present 
thought it fit and necessary that a monthly meeting should 
be set up both of men and women for that purpose, and 
that this meeting to be the first of the men’s meeting af- 
ter our arrival in these parts.” 

The following minute, made the Third of Fourth 
month, 1691, omitting the names of the offenders, 
shows that Friends were alive at that time to the im- 
portance of attendance of meetings: 

“ Whereas its observed that divers are slack and back- 
ward in coming to meetings, as W O J B, 
WwW B——, and their wives, its agreed that Joseph Kirk- 
bride and Richard Hough do speak with them and stir 
them up to their duty therein, and that Thomas Janney do 
speak with R B on the same account.” 

I wonder if a little wholesome discipline in the 
same direction would not be beneficial in the pres- 
ent day. 

The first meeting-bouse was built in 1690 on about 
the site of the present house. A later house was af- 
terward converted into a dwelling still standing close 
by, and the present comfortable and commodious 
house was built in 1789. 

We dined at David Satterthwaite’s and attended 
an appointed meeting at Yardley in the afternoon; 
made several calls in the village before and after 
meeting, taking tea at the home of Edward Twining. 
His extensive chicken establishment was well worth 
a visit, with one thousand “ broilers” now ready for 
the market, two thousand having already been dis- 
posed of ; and upwards of five hundred young ducks, 
motherless, but not uncared for, astonished unsophis- 
ticated and old-time farmers like ourselves, who had 
not been brought up in the days of incubators nor 
learned to raise ducks and chickens by the aid of 
steam. 

We spent the night at the home of George 
Justice, which is beautifully situated on the banks 
of the Delaware river, near Trenton, and here we 
parted with our kind friend, Charles Twining, 
who had taken us through nearly all of this jour- 
ney in his carriage, and whose thoughtfulness and at- 
tention, as well as earnest concern and support in the 
religious travail, had been most helpful and strength- 
ening and added much to our comfort and enjoyment 
in every way. Ellison Newport had rejoined us at 
Fallsington and continued with us to the four ensu- 
ing meetings until the conclusion of the service. It 
had seemed right to us at the quarterly meeting to 
invite him to attend with us such meetings as he 
was able to, which invitation he kindly accepted and 
his company and service were most welcome to us 
and we believe acceptable and strengthening to the 
meetings attended. 

First-day morning George Justice and wife went 
with us to Pennsbury Meeting, which was well at- 
tended. An excellent feeling prevailed and the 
greetings after meeting were cordial and friendly. 
This meeting is regularly kept up on First-day morn- 
ings by those not in membership, but evincing the 
true spirit of the Friends, and would add strength to 
our Society if brought into full membership. I have 
long felt that something more of loving interest and 








earnest effort was needed on our part as members to 
gather to us those who are Friends at heart, and 
whose uniting with us would bring mutual strength 
to us and them. If we have in possession that which 
we enjoy ourselves and which we believe to be true 
and good, why not invite others to enjoy it with us? 

This meeting is located on the property called 
Penn’s Manor, and the minutes of Fallsington 
Monthly Meeting, of which this is a part, indicate 
the presence of William Penn at a meeting held 
Eighth month Ist 1701, at Fallingston. The Penns- 
bury Meeting appears to have been set up in 1814. 

We dined at John Burton’s, at Tullytown, and at- 
tended an appointed meeting at Bristol at 3 p. m., 
salled on Elizabeth Paxson, an aged minister, now 
unable to get out to meeting, and took train for Phil- 
adelphia in time to attend the evening meeting at 
Girard avenue. 

A hasty visit to Swarthmore on Second-day morn- 
ing,a call at Germantown on our dear, invalid friend 
Edith W. Atlee, so long shut in from active service, 
yet no less serviceable in her prayerful and loving 1n- 
terest and concern for all that is good and elevating 
and helpful in the world around her; and a pleasant 
visit at the home of Lydia H. Price, with herself and 
family, concluded our visit, and we left on the early 
afternoon train for home, arriving there at about 8 
p. m., where, notwithstanding the kind and loving 
reception everywhere enjoyed and appreciated, we 
can repeat in the presence of those we love,—‘ there 
is no place like home.” 

In the retrospect of this visit of fourteen days, in 
which we attended nineteen meetings, visited thirty- 
six different families of Friends, and enjoyed so much 
of their kindness and hospitality, we feel more than 
ever impressed with the importance to ourselves and 
to the world about us that the Society of Friends 
shall not lose its identity or distinctive features 
which are of value. While we may drop off some of 
the husks and shell of Quakerism, needful though 
they be at certain stages of development of the 
knowledge of a truth to preserve its integrity, let us 
be careful that the truth itself is not marred nor its 
brightness dimmed by the lowering of our standard, 
or by our failure to sustain the testimonies committed 
to our Society to foster and uphold. 

Our impression of Bucks county is that we have 
here a valuable company of Friends, intelligent, 
earnest, and zealous for the right, who, if they can 
fully realize the work that is needed in our Society 
and the part they should fill in the service, will not 
be found wanting in faithful service therein. They 
are located in an excellent farming country, and all 
their surroundings indicate thrift and prosperity. 
Friends, we are not filling the position in the world 
to-day unto which we have been called! Earnest, 
prayerful, loving service is needed that has been al- 
ready too long withheld. Gifts and talents from a 
loving Father are not occupied, and are becoming 
rusty and unserviceable for want of use. The golden 
grain, the results of the labor of our fathers, is being 
trodden under foot for want of the harvesters. 


“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few: 
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“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

“And he that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and he 
that reapeth may rejoice together.” 

R. 8S. HAVILAND. 

Chappaqua, N. Y., Third mo. 14. 
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ORANGE, N. J... INDULGED MEETING, 
THE monthly meeting of New York has a committee 
to whom is delegated the oversight of Orange In- 
dulged Meeting, holding sessions for worship every 
First-day morning at 11 o’clock. The room for the 
meeting is on the second floor of Library Hall, on 
Main street. On the Ist inst., the undersigned, as 
one of the committee, was in attendance, when we 
had the acceptable company of Spencer and Louisa 
J. Roberts of Philadelphia. The testimonies offered 
were in harmony, and from expressions made, an edi- 

fying season had been enjoyed. 

The following lines have been preserved, which 
appeared in one of the Orange papers about the time 
of the first meeting. SAMUEL B. HAINgEs. 

New York, Third month 17. 


[From the Orange Journal, Fifth month 16, 1868.] 

A meeting for worship of the Society of Friends 
will be held every First-day (Sunday) morning, at 
10.30 o’clock, in Library Hall, in this town. All are 
invited to attend, 


_ ' : 
Father, Lord 


‘Though few in number 
Still in thy name we come, 

To wait for thy inteaching word 
Though human lips be dumb 

Though neither sad nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, thou, who knowest the heart alone 
Wilt kindly listen here 


The while a cold and formal throng, 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou knowest full many a graceful song, 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heart-felt prayers for strength and grace 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place, 


In sounds of power to thee. 


‘The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign, 
Of their baptismal day ; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 


Communion with thy Son 


* Join me to these, as deep to de ep 

rheir way be still my choice ; 
My soul e’en as an infant keep, 

That knows its parent’s voice, 
While others labor in thy cause 

With words of power and skill 
Be it but mine, to know thy law, 
To love thee and be still.’ 

Gop reaches us good things with our own hands. 

—W. R. Alger. 
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“THE QUESTION FOR YOUNG FRIENDS.” 
THERE are symptoms that some are weary of this 
question, and one has recently suggested that we 
leave off asking why they do not attend meeting, 
and inquire why they do attend: “ What is the at- 
traction?” Permit me to say the two questions are 
wholly unconnected, and Friends may, if they please, 
consider the latter without ceasing to discuss the 
former. 

It may be a matter of small concern to members 
of large meetings favored with an able and instruc- 
tive ministry. But those who, like myself, are mem- 
bers of a meeting that has been for forty years with- 
out a minister, and where prayer or sermon is not 
heard once a year, would very much like to hear all 
that can be suggested towards the healing of the evil. 
If ever in any case it is true that “in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety,” it must be in a case 
like this, where great numbers are suffering from an 
influence of which the cause is unknown. 

And then Friends should understand that if the 
wise will not move the foolish will. Things will not 
remain where they are. One contributor has told of 
a meeting in which nine exercises of prayer, sermon, 
and song occupied the entire time of worship. And 
in the last INrELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL another con- 
tributor gives an account of some truly extraordinary 
proceedings’ in what he calls “a modern Friends’ 
meeting.” If feeble meetings have no care from the 
body of the Society, they will fall under the influ- 
ence of such fantastical leaders as are above spoken of. 

It is too soon yet to gather the sense of the So- 
ciety. But there seems to be a general impression 
that the religi 


by parents. 


ous education of children is neglected 
Now, wide has shown that 
even secular education, so necessary to the success of 
their children in 


hence public schools and laws to compel attendance. 


experience 
business, is neglected by parents; 


The same is the case in regard to religious instruc- 
tion; and all churches, except ours, provide such in- 
struction for the children, and strenuously insist on 
their We alone either think there is 
nothing to be taught or that the Almighty will teach 
it himself. 


attendance. 


There are, I doubt not, in this city, Friends’ chil- 


dren enough to fill the meeting-house. A majority of 
them, I venture to say, don’t know what Friends’ 
principles are, and have never even been told that by 
sitting once a week an hour in perfect silence at 
Friends’ meeting, they would receive certain spirit- 
ual benefits. And if they should attend twenty 
times they would not hear in our meeting any rea- 
son given why they should ever come again. 
Washington, D. C. J.D. M. 


A sounD philosopher once said: “ He that thinks 
innocent pastime foolish has either to grow wiser, or 
is past the ability to do so; and I have always 
counted it an impudent fiction, that playfulness is in- 
consistent with greatness. 
have died of dignity.” 


Many men and women 


[! Neither of these cases was in ‘‘ our branch”’ 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI 


of the Society. 
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ILLINOIS FRIENDS SETTLED IN IOWA. | 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In your issue of Third month 7th, under the head of | 
“News and Other Gleanings,” you mention a move- 
ment from central Illinois to Iowa the 24th of last 
month. As I was one of the number I wish to say that 
Iam a member of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, lo- 
cated near Holder, McLean Co., Ill., and as there isas 
yet no meeting here, I wish to state very briefly some 
of the advantages this section of Iowa offers to those 
of moderate means who are seeking homes in the so- 
called “ West.” Weare located in Hamilton county, 
a little north of the center of the State, and centrally 
east and west. The lands are a rich, black loam, 
and fairly undulating, but not rough or broken. 
They are excellently adapted for agricuiture and are 
not excelled for the raising of cereals in the Union, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and wheat being the leading 
crops. The soil is well adapted to the various grasses. 
Clover and timothy do splendidly, while blue-grass 
comes in as fast as the wild grass is pastured out. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The county has all the natural resources when de- 
veloped, to make it among the most rich and thrifty 
in the State. Along the Boone and Des Moines 
rivers we have an abundance of good timber and 
coal, good building stone, and plenty of gravel for 
roads. Webster City, the county seat, is situated on 
a bend of the Boone river, and has a population of 
about 3,500, three railroads, and schools as good as 
any in the State. Prohibition here prohibits, and the 
place is certainly a model little city. 

There are now four families who are members of 
the Society of Friends living here, and I think I 
voice the feeling of all of them when I say that we 
miss our own meeting, and would be glad to welcome 
to this place any members who feel inclined to locate 
in the West, so that we could organize a meeting of | 
our own. One of the persons living here isa highly | 
esteemed minister of Illinois Yearly Meeting, and 
would do the most in his power to establish a meet- | 
ing here, whenever the members would justify it. 

The price of land here varies from $15 to $40 per 
acre, according to location and improvements. Any 
further information will be cheerfully provided by 
addressing the undersigned or Thomas Hogue, both 
at Webster City, Iowa. 


GRIFFITH E, Coace. 
Webster City, lowa, Third mo. 13. 


AN AWAKENING COMING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THERE has been a good deal written in regard to the 
decline of the society of Friends, and I think that 
8. A. L., of Bucks Co., Pa., has touched the right rea- 
son very closely in the article of Third month 7th is- 
sue. I think if all of the members will look carefully 
into the proceedings of the Society at large they will 
find that we have been depending on the natural in- 
crease of the children of our own members to keep 
up the numbers and the strength of the different 
meetings. We can now see that will never do. If 
our religion is right and worth living for we must be 
willing to tell our neighbors of it, and invite them to 
come in and partake with us. We will find as soon | 


as we are willing to open our doors and invite others 
to come and see what we have, and show the world 
we are not ashamed of our plain way of speaking and 
dressing, (I do not mean odd dressing), and address- 
ing each other, we will then find, I say, that our old 
meeting-houses will be filled where they now stand 
empty, and new ones built where they are not thought 
of now. 

Our own children then will find plenty of work 
to do in our own borders and will take an interest in 
all the Society is doing. But there must be an awak- 
ening up, and I feel sure it is coming. 

Ellis, Kansas. DANIEL GRIEST. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Ovr friend J. M. T., Jr., sends us this: “ Two fam- 
ilies of Friends residing at Waynesville, N. C., now 
meet on First-day in a religious meeting. This 
is commendable, and if it were made general with 
the “twos” and the “ threes” scattered over our vast 
country, there would be a strength in it, and our re- 
ligious society be built up once more. The late Mar- 
garet Bancroft (who was a first cousin of John 
Bright) related how when her father, John Bancroft, 
removed to a distance from meeting in England, he 
always assembled his family for worship on First- 
day. The neighbors were drawn in and a meeting 
established which was continued after their removal 
to this country, and at the time she spoke of it was 
still held.” 

—A friend at Winchester, Va., writes us: “ The 
circular meeting held at Washington [in Second 
month] was attended by many. William Williams 
and Jesse Hoag, ministers from Loudoun county, Va., 
were present and spoke. Our friend Phebe C. Wright 
was also in attendance. It was, I thought, a good 
meeting.” 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENT. 
Here is an extract from an editorial article in the 
Christian Register which we commend to some who 
have “no patience with old things.” (Perhaps, also, 
it may be equally serviceable to those who have no 
toleration for anything new.) The fact is one of the 
plainest of all those which are exhibited in human 
experience that each new thing is a growth from an 
old one, and that while we cannot cut off or destroy 
the record of the past, neither can we condemn it al- 
together without discrediting its product. The Reg- 
ister SAYS : 

* Progress does not rey lire the wholesale destruction of 
all existing organizations and the reconstruction from the 
beginning of all the institutions of society. But, in so far 


ll-planned, and likely to be continuous, 


as it is rational, we 
it does require of us a careful examination of the products 
of the past and a wise selection from among them of the 
wholesome, viable, and vigorous forms which are likely to 
flourish with beneficent and permanent results. The great- 
est leaders and benefactors of our race and generation will 
be those who are able to combine the powers of ‘ hind- 
sight’ and foresight. When Nansen crossed the peninsula 
of Greenland, there being no landmark ahead, he was 
obliged to look backward to see if the party was makinga 
straight track in the snow 


“There is no hope of any continuance of well-ordered 
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progress in the future, if there has been no progress on 
right lines in the past which we can help on a stage or two. 
There is no future good to be expected which is not adapted 
to man’ as he is, such as he has been made by the condi- 
tions out of which he has come. Whether in religion, pol- 
itics, social arrangements, or economical devices to advance 
the welfare of society, the laws are the same. 
tution of the future is 


The insti- 
here. Spontaneous generation, if 
ever possible upon this earth, is no longer so (according to 
our latest information). Special creation of new forms of 
life without birth from previous life, if ever the rule, is 
now out of date. Moreover, the best things are fragile, 
and, once broken, can never be restored.” 

No doubt an “institution” is usually a better 
place for a child than the street, or a bad home. But 
a good home is much better for it than any institu- 
tion. Children—or young people up to advanced 
adult age,—are not good material to be crowded and 
herded together. There should be, under all cir- 
cumstances, a preservation as nearly as possible of 
the family system. A journal of the Catholics, the 
Catholic Review, has these just remarks on the sub- 
ject: 

“Among the speeches at the Woman’s National Council, 
held in Washington last week, thatof Mrs. Fanny B. Ames 
was the brightest and most practical. 
care of dependent children. 


She spoke on the 
She believed the family to be 
the proper place for a child, and a poor home better than a 
good institution; for the family plan of caring for chil- 
dren avoids a number of evils inseparable from a public 
institution. The massing of children 
the power and taste for living alone. 

mon and 


together removes 
Ownership in com- 
whence the necessaries of life are 
We like this man- 
Our charities are multi- 
plying, and their efficiency in the training of children is 
remarkable. 
tutes for family and 


ignorance 
served to them are hurtful to children 
ner of viewing a grave subject. 


At their best, however, they are poor substi- 
Greater efforts should be 


made toward fixing the family in the best conditions, 


home. 


which do not exist in our day of poor wages, multiplied 


saloons, dirty and disgraceful tenements, and horrible 


street life 


Here is a paragraph from the New York Indepen- 
dent which bears very directly on the same subject 
as the one just quoted : 

New 


Adver- 


“A remarkable contrast between Michigan and 


York is made by Mr. F. B. Sanborn in the Boston 


tiser. Michigan, with a population of 2,090,000 has only 
eighty-five children in the poor houses, and 203 in the 
Coldwater State School 


Michigan is thus paying now for 


the support of only 288 children, while seventeen years 
ago, with not much more than half the present population 
she paid for 600. The 


reason is that the policy now pre- 


vails of putting the poor children not in schools or poor- 


1,134 such 
osting the public noth- 


houses, but in private families; and there are 
children scattered about the State, « 
ing but the expense of visitation, which amounts in a year 
to $4,595. Now New York, with less than three times the 
population of Michigan, had last October, 23,289 poor chil- 
dren supported by the public in county homes and secta- 
rian schools, more than sixteen times as many as Michigan 
and the cost was about $2,000,000, or more than forty times 
the cost in Michigan.” 


A HOLY act strengthens the inward holiness. 
a seed of life growing into more life.— Robertson. 


Itis 
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SPRING. 
TREADING the valleys and climbing the steep, 
Singing through woodlands to nature asleep, 
Gentle her footstep, her face wreathed in smiles, 
Maiden in feature with maidenly wiles, 


Outstretching her wand all over the land, 
Her breath filled with life, with blessing her hand, 


Soon blossoms will ope, birds melody wake, 
South winds will follow each path she may take, 


Clouds yield refreshing in soft-falling rain, 
Emerald carpet will cover the plain, 


Skies will beam gladness, earth echoing ring, 
With chorus full-voiced to welcome the Spring. 


M. ALICE BRowN. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
A BIOGRAPHY of Clarke will soon be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., comprising an auto- 


James Freeman 
biography and extracts from his diary and correspondence, 
also a chapter on Dr. Clarke's anti-slavery work by Samuel 
May,a brief contribution by T. W. Higginson, the whole 
edited and supplemented by Edward Everett Hale. It will 
contain a fine portrait of Dr. Clarke. 

The editor of the ‘Satchel Guide for the Vacation 
Tourist in Europe” has revised the book for 1891. The 
editor has thirteen times visited Europe, and has incorpor- 
ated in this little volume the results of his most careful 
observation, so that it is only just to say that this guide- 
book is, for its object, one of the most complete and satis- 
factory now published. The publishers are Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, who also announce that the interest- 
ing book entitled ‘‘The New Eldorado,’ which M. M. Bal- 
lou published two years since, was so well suited for the 
use of tourists that a new edition, reduced in size, is just 
ready, with four maps covering all the places in Alaska 
which tourists are likely to visit. 

New York), announce that 
the book by the young Scandinavian, Jacob A. Riis, on the 
New “ How the 


has made so deep an impression that 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
poor and classes of 
Other Half Lives” 


they are preparing a new edit 


outcast York City 


ion, containing all the origi- 


nal matter and illustrations, to be issued immediately at 


half the former price in order to bring the startling facts 
book to the notice of a still wider public. 


of the 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE Spring vacation began on Sixth-day last, the 20th 


inst., to continue two weeks, and many of the students 


whose homes are within easy distance departed punctually 


About fifty students will remain at the College 


The number of the Pheniz issued last week contains 
an interesting b iphical sketch of Edward Parrish, the 
f the College by Prof. Ferris W. Price, and 
Edward H. Magill, the 


Jenkins. Each has avery 


first President « 
also one of Dr 
Thomas A. 


pany ing it, 


second President, by 
good portrait accom- 
the former a fine steel engraving 

nembers of the Phwniz staff for volume XI 
been chosen, and at a meeting on the 20th organized as fol- 
Harry McAllister, 92, editor; 


’92, and Charles B. Hart, ’92, asso 


have 
lows Battin, 
Howard M. 
George Warner, ’93, as- 


Benjamin F 
iate editors; 


Eavenson, '92, business manager ; 


sistant business manager; Mary L. Wolverton, ’92, George 
H. Strout, 93, John L. Carver, 93, Helen Hutchinson, ’93, 


and Warren Boyer, ’94 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES.—III. 
LOS ANGELES AND PASADENA. 
On the morning of .Tenth month 9th we bade adieu 
to the grand Pacific and to the enchantments of Cor- 
onado-by-the-Sea. The motor car soon took us to the 
ferry, and crossing to Sandiego we boarded the train 
for Los Angeles. On the line we saw many adobe 
houses, cattle paths on the mountain sides, but very 
few sheep on the hills. We reached our destination 
in the evening. Pueblo de Los Angeles,—the city of 
the Angels,—is located on the slope of the Sierra 
Santa Monica, and watered by the Los Angeles river. 
Its population is estimated from 38,000 to 40,000, hav- 
ing increased in five years more than 20,060. The 
old portion of the city is built of adobe and still has 
many Spanish characteristics and presents a striking 
contrast to the new part, where there are handsome 
private residences and business blocks. Flowers and 
fruits, groves and gardens, are seen everywhere. 
Vineyards and orange orchards are within the city 
limits; some of the orange trees were twenty-five 
feet high, loaded with the beautiful green fruit. In 
one nursery we saw palms of all kinds. Bushels of 
quinces were rotting on the ground; I thought could 
I have had them at my home what use I would have 
made of them! We called on Mr. Hillman and Mr. 
and Mrs. Fuller, whose acquaintance we made dur- 
ing our trip to Alaska. We were indebted to Mrs. 
Fuller for a most delightful ride around the city and 
the suburbs. Many private residences are literally 
covered with flowers of all kinds and of immense 
size. 

Some eight or nine miles from Los Angeles is 
Pasadena, which we reached on the 12th. Looking 
over the daily press the morning after our arrival, our 
attention was attracted to a notice headed thus: 
‘Friends’ Church, corner of Marengo avenue and 
Mountain street. Services Sabbath morning at 11 
o’clock a. m., Sabbath-school 9.45 a.m. Service in 
the evening at 7.30 o’clock. Meetings on Wednesday 
at 10 o’clock a. m., prayer meeting Thursday evening 
at 7.30 o’clock, business meeting first Saturday {in 
each month. All are cordially invited.” Inquiring, 
we found it was not far distant, so we concluded to 
attend. The “church” is a one-story building, with 





a cupola and a bell that gave warning of the time of | 


worship. The First-day school was just closing with 
the hymn “ We need Thee every hour.” The pulpit 
was decorated with flowers and evergreens that grow 
so luxuriantly in that region. The meeting was 
opened with prayer and singing. We noticed near 
the palpita Friend attired in the plain costume. We 
took the liberty to speak to her at the close of the 
meeting, and found that she was Martha Dorland, 
aunt of our townsman, Edward Dorland. We ac- 
cepted her invitation to call on her, and found her 
domicile a pleasant cottage, surrounded by blooming 
plants of her own training. Everything was scru- 
pulously neat, and she alluded with satisfaction to 
her ability to perform all her household duties, al- 
though then more than ten years past three score and 
ten. Surely there must be an invigorating specific in 
that southern clime to maintain the vitality at such 


an advanced age of this dear Friend and others we 
met there who were formerly residents of Iowa and 
other States. 

Pasadena, meaning “crown of the valley,” is 
charmingly located on a high part of San Gabriel 
Valley, with an undulating surface and a lovely view 
of the surrounding mountains of the Sierra Madre 
and into the San Gabriel and Los Angeles valleys. It 
is a paradise of fruits, flowers, and orange trees. San 
Gabriel Valley is about forty miles long and from 
eight to ten miles wide, guarded on the north by the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, on the south by Puente 
Hills, and on the west by the San Rafael Hills 
and Verdugo Range. The city has an altitude of 
seven bundred to nine hundred feet above the sea. 
Though only fifteen years old it has apparently a 
bright future, and bids fair to rival many of the 
Eastern cities. It has broad avenues north and south 
to the base of the mountains, and wide streets east 
and west. On these streets we find the palms, the 
fern-leaf pepper, pine, cypress, etc. Very few fences 
surround private grounds; instead is the Monterey 
cypress, with gate posts of century plant, and hedges 
of calla lily, roses, or geraniums. Many miles of pave- 
ment have been cemented, presenting an even sur- 
face. In front of the private residences, between the 
pavement and the curb, are flower beds of roses, ge- 
raniums, pansies, etc., in full bloom, making the air 
fragrant with their sweet perfume. Pasadena has a 
population of eight to ten thousand, and an area of 
five miles, almost the entire width of San Gabriel 
Valley from the Puente Hills to the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, and from the Arroyo Seco that skirts the 
San Rafael Hills down to the valley. Its orange 
groves, vineyards, walnut trees, eucalyptus trees, the 
last growing eighty feet high, are perfect marvels. 
Pasadena has many handsome business blocks on 
Fair Oaks and Raymond avenues and Colorado St. 
It has three banks, doing a large business. There 
is a public library, costing twenty-five thousand 
dollars. There are churches of almost every denomi- 
nation, and several public and private schools. The 
water supply is pure and ample, being 5,000,000 gallons 
aday. The climate of Pasadena is beyond reproach 
rivaling the famed resorts of Europe and quite casting 
Florida in the background. It is free from malaria. 
The summer temperature is 67.61°, being very equi- 
tible. The “ Painter,” built two years ago, situated 
on Pasadena Highlands, between Raymond and Fair 
Oaks avenues, under the management of the Messrs. 
Painter, is a three story structure with a central 
tower, and faces the Pacific ocean, which is about 
thirty miles distant. The rooms are large and airy, 
and furnished tastefully. The parlors and reception 
rooms are cheerful, and have all the conveniences 
requisite for comfort. The dining-room is very neat, 
the table unsurpassed, the cookery and service good. 
In fact the feeling was so restful and homelike that 
you forgot that you were in this far-off southern 
clime, so far from home. 

Wilson's Peak, 6,000 feet high, is the loftiest peak 
in this immediate range. The University of South- 
ern California intends placing a forty-inch telescope 
on this peak. Two trails lead up to it. On its sum- 
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mit is a level space adapted for a park ; it is expected 
a hotel will be erected there in the near future, and 
that a railway will be built up the slope of the moun- 
tain similar to the one on Mouut Washington, to 
carry tourists to the summit. On this pine-clad sum- 
mit, 6,000 feet above the level,a young lady made 
her advent October, 1889, into this world. Her par- 
ents congratulated themselves upon having the high- 
est born daughter of any of their neighbors. Sierra 
Madre Villa is beautifully situated 1,700 feet above 
the ocean, with an expanse of San Gabriel Valley in 
front, with its vineyards and orange orchards and the 
rippling mountains a few miles away. The Villa is 
in an orange grove with rare plants and flowers; the 
drive leading to it is through Sunny Slope vinery and 
Baldwin’s ranche, and over the Arroyo Seco river, a 
veritable dry river in summer, but in winter the wa- 
ter rushes through it with tremendous force; it 
drains a large tract in the Sierra Madre Mountains. 
The Arroyo Seco (river) joins the Los Angeles river 
near that city. 

One of the points of interest around Pasadena is 
the old mission of San Gabriel, three miles away. 
The mission was founded in 1771. The old church 
building is in the quaint old town of San Gabriel ; 
the street running through the town is long, with 
many Mexican and Chinese houses, presenting a very 
unique appearance. The old Mission Church is at 
the eastern end of the town, with heavy stone walls 
and high windows. The 
founded in 1804. The door being unfastened we 
stepped in. The floor being of stone every step re- 
verberated. Rows of benches without backs were 
arranged in front for the worshipers. On the walls 
were oil paintings of the Madonna and Child, and 
other pictures, but without frames; at the altar were 
vases of fresh cut flowers. The sight of these old 
mission buildings carries us back to the past, when 
the country was held by Mexicans, inhabited by 
them and Indians, and was under the control of 
priests. Now how changed! The adobe houses still 
stand, but are very dilapidated. Seventy years ago 
this was the center of a principality. As we stepped 
out the old chimes peeled forth the noon hour. We 
stood speel-bound. I had so longed to hear them; 
now that desire was gratified. I thought who could 
tell how often those bells had summoned the faithful 
to worship, or how often the devout Franciscan 
monks had crossed those portals. It recalled the 
history of the early mission life as found in Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘ Romona.” The grave yard is in 
the rear of the mission church; the stones mark the 
resting place of the departed, but all the inscriptions 
being in Spanish we could not read them. 

The carriage road to Millard Cafion is good for two 
miles, safe but steep in many places 
around we reached the upper ridge and so to the 
next range. West of Millard Cafion is Los Cacitas, 
a plateau on which is located the Gleason Sanitorium. 
This is a neat two-story structure, the lower one of 
stone, the upper frame. Although this is considered 
a healthy location, I should prefer a residence not so 
elevated or difficult of access. 
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John Brown, on the side of Brown’s Peak. Jason 
Brown is now the only one living; Owen died some 
time ago and was laid to rest near their lonely cot- 
tage on the mountain slope. As I sat musing on the 
broad piazza that almost surrounds the “ Painter,” 
with the vineyards directly in front, the “ Raymond ” 
80 picturesquely located on an eminence in the dis- 
tance, the view over the San Gabriel Valley, the 
grounds of the “ Painter ” tilled with their wealth of 
roses, lilies, heliotrope, and other choice flowers, its 
bananas, sago, guava, palm, and pomegranate, while 
not far away were other kinds of fruit trees, such as 
apple, cherry, and pear, with the grand, old, bil- 
lowy mountains presenting a line of undulating sur- 
face almost devoid of foliage, but covered with a 
short growth of shrubs, with myriads of low blossom- 
ing plants, so close to the earth that their tints 
lapped and over-lapped on each other, and on the 
green of the grass, as feathers in fine plumage over- 
lap each other and blend into a changeful color,— 
as I saw all this, I thought was there ever such an en- 
chanting natural panorama as this that was spread 
before me? The air was so salubrious and health in- 
spiring, just the spot for pleasure or for those seeking 
a restoration to health, so rejuvenating and revivify- 
ing. I should much rather live in Southern Califor- 
nia, the land of fruits and perpetual bloom, than in 
Alaska, the region of the mid-night sun. 

The leaves of the eucalyptus tree (which grows to 
an immense height 
ing an oil 
larial 


are crushed and distilled, form- 
that is prescribed by physicians for ma- 
fever. The prevalence of this tree through 
Southbean California is regarded as the 
freedom of that section from malaria. 
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AFTER 


ing up the cocoanut and pineapple industry, I struc 


my trip down the east and south coasts, look- 


ck 
into the south-central part of the State to learn some- 
thing of the truck gardening that is now going onin 
the reclaimed swamp-land section all south and 


nh and east 
of 


Kissimmee. Here the Okeechobee Drainage C 
pany has acquired over one million of acres of 


om- 
land 
by drainage, and there are indications that much of 
the vast swampy section of South Florida will in a 
few years be drained, and millions more acres of rich 


soil be reclaimed. Sugar cane, rice, and early vege- 


tables are the leading crops planted thus far. A fine 
sugar mill has been started at St. Cloud, and many 
old and experienced rice and sugar cane planters 
are coming in here from Louisiana, and vegetable 
growers from the northern part of the State are com- 
ing down here to grow their tomatoes and other more 
tender vegetables. One man has seventy-five acres 
in tomatoes, planted in October, that began to fruit 


early in January, and large daily shipments have 


yond the trail takes one to the home of the son of | been made. Another use for these reclaimed swamps 





has been found. Nurserymen have put in hundreds 
of thousands of grape cuttings for propagating vines, 
and with the whole year to grow in enormous vines 
can be produced at very little expense. Some pine- 
apples are grown on the sand lands of this part of 
the State, but the finest I have seen were farther 
north, at Orlando, several half-acre patches under 
cover of a lattice-like flat roof ten feet above ground. 
Posts are set in the ground about fifteen feet apart, 
each way, and on these, about ten feet up from the 
ground, is put a light framework, and then a cover- 
ing of cheap boards three inches wide is laid on, 
open spaces of five inches being left between the 
boards. Thus one great arbor is formed over the 
whole patch, and the tender plants are protected from 
the hot sun of midday as well as from chilling winds 
or light frosts that are likely to come occasionally. 
As a result of this method of culture larger pineap- 
ples are grown than in open field culture, and the 
selling price is more than enough greater to pay for 
the extra expenses of the covering. One grower 
whom I visited had fifteen choice imported varieties, 
just in full bloom, with here and there a maturing 
apple of the second crop of last season. We picked 
one of these that weighed eleven pounds. The in- 
creasing interest in pineapple culture in South Flor- 
ida is making a great demand for sprouts for plant- 
ing, and all who are now well established in the busi- 
ness are making considerable money from the sale of 
the plants. 

There are many fine fields of strawberries in this 
part of the State, and the fruit is ripening fast now. 
Cold weather at the North causes a slow sale for the 
fruit, and they hardly pay for shipping. They are 
worth ten to fifteen cents per quart here, and what 
cannot be sold to local markets and the fashionable 
hotel are left on the vines. The season lasts two or 
three months, and the growers hope for better prices 
at the North early in April, or at least a demand that 
will warrant larger shipments. There is a very large 
acreage of strawberries all through South Florida, 
but the culture given is not very thorough, and re- 
turns are light. I have found one Yankee here grow- 
ing cucumbers for the winter market, who, to guard 
against any possible loss of crop from even a light 
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frost, has put down an artesian well, and gets a tre- | 


mendous flow of water that has a temperature of 70 
degrees. Between each row of cucumbers he has 
ditches, into which he turns a full head of water 
every chilly night, and so is able to plant the latter 
part of November, begin to gather the crop by Chris- 
mas, and have a sure thing every time. Much of his 
product was sold the last of December and early in 
January at $6 per dozen, while now they sell at $4 to 
$5 per bushel crate in New York and Chicago. Ex- 
press and commissions take nearly half of this, and 
still there is a handsome profit left. There is, how- 
ever, only a limited market for such products at 


this season, tomatoes being the best selling winter 


vegetable. Here at Ocala is a truck farm of 150 
acres, fifty in cabbage fully headed now. Heavy 
shipments are made daily, but there is so much old 
cabbage at the North that new from here only sells 
at $2 and $2.50 per barrel crate in New York or Chi- 





cago. As freights, commission, and packages take 
two-thirds of that, the cabbages do not net the grower 
much over two cents each. Still, with the cheap la- 
bor here (50 to 75 cents per day), northern farmers 
will always have to meet this competition, which is 
sure to increase rather than decrease. 

Here at Ocala is the headquarters of the phos- 
phate industry, and one hears little but the ‘talk of 


| phosphate and phosphate lands. New beds are con- 


stantly being discovered, and some are sold at fabu- 
lous prices, way up into the hundreds of thousands. 
If one can believe all the stories told him, there is 
enough phosphate rock under this part of the State 
to fertilize the world for centuries. Analysis proves 
that much of it is far richer than that from the beds 
of South Carolina. 

The tropical exposition here shows up the re- 
sources of the State in a very creditable shape, but is 
a financial failure, as it was last season, there not be- 
ing population or travel enough to patronize it for 
two months. There is a splendid show of citrus 
fruits, and in testing a great variety of pomolos (or 
grape fruit) I found some improved varieties, evi- 
dently crosses with the orange, that, while retaining 
much of the bitter principle of the pomolo, have a 
rich, sprightly flavor that I am sure will win favor 
for them in the markets. The common pomolo (or 
grape fruit) is fast becoming popular, and the intro- 
duction of these new varieties will be sure to “ boom” 
the market for the pomolo. 

So much has been written of the orange in Florida 
that I have purposely avoided saying anything about 
it. However, there has been a fair crop this year, 
and all over the state the bloom for the new crop is 
the most perfect ever known. As it is now rather 
late for a spring freeze, there is a prospect ahead for 
the one great crop, so long predicted as sure to come 
some time and flood the market. It has long been 
the custom here to use machines to grade the fruit 
into the various sizes required, but this year for the 
first time a machine has been put in successful opera- 
tion, that not only assorts the fruit, but takes paper 
from a roll, prints it with any required brand, cuts 
off a piece of the required size, (large or small accord- 
ing to the grade of fruit being packed), wraps up each 
orange, and twists up the paper at the end as well as 
or better than it can be done by hand. It will do 
fifty per minute, twenty-four hours a day. This ma- 
chine has this season been used to paper 20,000 boxes 
of fruit in one packing house, and has attracted great 
attention. The one objection to it is that while pa- 
pering by hand the twist of the paper can be made 
to come at the stem end and so protect the fruit a lit- 
tle. The machine puts the twist on atany point that 


| the orange prefers to drop. 


It is extremely warm here just now, quite in con- 
trast to tbe weather reported from Connecticut last 
week. Still I like the report of a cold March at home 
it rather looks like good prospects for a peach crop. 

J. H. Hate. 


THERE is liberty to be inconsistently better than 
our theory; and there are cases not a few in this 
world where it is better to be right than consistent. 
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